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DANGEROUS SPORT. 
be: g bg eposi- 
Extract from the ~~“ ~ ae — Sold at the’ Dep 
Charles and Joe, with some other L@y, had 
just gone up the street, and William followed 
them. There was a wagon going along, and on a 
stake on one side of it, the man had stuck a tur- 
nip, to show that he had turnips for sale. Just as 
William came up, Joe had thrown a stone and 
knocked the turnip off the pole. The man went 
on unconscious that he had lost his sign, while all 
the boys exclaimed: ‘that’s a good shot—that’s a 
real good shot.” 
‘©Wasn’t that a good shot, Bill?”’ asked Charley. 
William could not but acknowledge that it was 
so. But he thought they had no right to meddle 
with the man’s turnips; but he did not say any 
thing. And why did he not? Why! He felt 
ashamed to say he thought it was wrong, though 
he knew it was so; because if he did, perhaps his 
companions would laugh at him. Thus you see 
how wicked company produces false shame; and 
then, that leads to sin. This was the case now 
with William; for he sinned, when he joined with 
his comrades, in their langh and commendation of 
Joe’s skill. He thus encouraged the poor boy in 


his vila. ; 
The other boys thought it was so good a joke, 
that they did not think of that. Joe had picked 
up the turnip, and was roHing it over in his hand. 
It was just the right thing to throw—so round and 
smooth—it fitted his hand exactly. Joe was proud 
of his’skill as a marksman; and the praise bestow- 
ed upon his last shot, made him eager to display 
his skill again. He looked round for a moment, 
to find some object suitable to extend his fame. 
All at once a mischievous thought entered his mind. 
There was walking on the other side of the 
street, a tall, straight figure of aman. His per- 
pendicular form and precise movements as well as 
his dress shew that he was a soldier. ‘‘ See that 
pokerish fellow on the other side of the way,” said 
Joe. ‘* Don’t you think he wants another cockade 
to his hat? Then he might walk a little grander. 





Which of you fellows can hit that ’are cockade?”’ 


**T guess we shan’t any of us try:” replied one 


of the boys. 


‘*’That’s because you are afraid, I an’t afraid; 


and I'll bet I can hit it with this turnip.” 


Some of the boys turned to remonstrate with 


him: but Joe had thrown his turnip; and as he 
said, it struck the soldier’s hat directly upen his 
cockade. 
standing his boasted courage, had run off as swift- | 
ly in the opposite direction. 
stood confounded at the temerity of the act. 


As the hat flew one way, Joe notwith- 


The rest of the boys 
They 
were not guilty of any assault upon the man; but 
they were guilty of being in bad company; and 
they felt it. So, as soon as their surprise would 
let them, they all ran off as fast as they could. 

The soldier it may be supposed, was also taken 
somewhat by surprise: but he took no time to con- 
sider what he wastodo. Very suddenly the joints 
seemed to be restored to his body. He stooped 
to pick up his insulted hat; and then started in 
hot pursuit of the offender. He saw well enough, 
which was the delinquent; but he perceived the 
boys were all of one party, and he concluded they 
were all of one character. 

The little culprits made their legs fly with all 
diligence: but after the grenadier set his brawny 
limbs in motion, he was not long in overtaking the 
stragglersofthe party. William was the youngest, 
and moreover he had been the last to start; for be- 
ing less used to such kind of adventures, he had his 
wits less about him than the others. The soldier 
caught up with him first, and by a box on the ear, 
‘sent him head foremost into an open passage-way. 

He did not stop to see where the boy fell, but 
hastened on after the other fugitives. As he pass- 
ed, he wiped the face of each one with his great 
brown hand; and leaving the poor wights pros- 
trate in the gutter, he still hurried along in search 
of the principal delinquent. 








NARRATIVE. 


From the New York Observer. 
THE BALL ROOM, 

In one of the interior counties of Pennsylvania, 
a young man, whom, for the sake of distinction, 
we shall call B—, was convicted of sin, and led 
to inquire the way to be saved. 
of one of the most respectable and wealthy inhab- 
itants of that region of eountry, but his father was 
unhappily a bitter opposer of the religion of Christ. 
Perceiving the state of his son’s mind, he deter- 
mined to leave no means untried to divert his at- 
tention from the subject. He hurried him from 
business to pleasure, with strong hopes that his 
serious impressions might be driven away, or at 
least that he might be prevented from making any 
public profession of the change of his views. But 
all these efforts were vain. The Spirit of God had 
laid hold on his soul, and did not desert him. He 
was brought to the dust in submission, and found 
peace in believing in Christ. 

About this time a splendid ball was got up, with 








every possible attempt at display, and the youth of 


the village and surrounding country were all ex- 
citement for the festive hall.. F— was invited. 
He at once declined attending, but his father in- 
sisted that he should go. Here was a struggle 
for the young convert. Onthe one hand were the 
convictions of his own conscience, as well as the 


desires of his heart; on the other the command of 


a father whom he was still bound to obey. The 
struggle was long and anxious. At length it was 
decided—he determined to go. His father rejoiced 
at his decision. His friends congratulated him on 


He was the son 


having abandoned his new notions, and become a 
man again. 

The evening at last arrived. The gay party 
were gathered in the spacious hall. There was 
beauty, and wealth, and fashion; the world was 
there. Every heart seemed full of gladness; 
every voice was one of joy. B— appeared among 
the rest, with a brow that spoke the purpose of a 
determined soul. He was the first on the floor to 
lead off the dance. A cotillion was formed, and 
as the circle stood in the center of the room, with 
every eye fixed on them, what was the astonish- 
ment of the company when B— raised his hands, 
and said, ‘‘LeT us PRay.” The assembly was 
awe struck. Not a word was uttered. It was si- 
lent a3 the grave, while B— poured out his heart 
to God in behalf of his young companions, his pa- 
rents, and the place in which they lived. With 
perfect composure he concluded his ‘prayer, and 
all had left the room, silently, but one. A young 
lady whom he had led upon the floor as his part- 
ner, stood near him, bathed intears. . ‘They left 
the room together, and not long afterwards she 
was led to the foot of the cross, having been first 
awakened by her partner’s prayer on the ball room 
floor. They were soon married, and are still liv- 
ing. B— is an elder in one of the churches near 
the city of New York. 

The fact conveys some important hints. Here 
was a doubtful case of action. B— was com- 
manded by his father to go toa ball. He thought 
it was no place for him. There was nothing in 
the gay and frivolous amusements of the evening 
congenial to his feelings. Still, he must go, or 
disobey his father. Here was the struggle. In 
obeying his father he determined to keep a con- 
sciéice void of offence towards God. Having 
formed the resolution, he had strength for its exe- 
cution. It must have required more than ordina- 
ry moral courage to carry such a resolution into 
effect. But B— was determined, and found grace 
to sustain him in the first effort, perhaps, ever 
made to convert a ball-room into a place of prayer. 
The effect was remarkable, though natural. The 
company retired. They came to dance, not to 
pray. When the voice of prayer broke on their 
ears, it was terrifying to their consciences. They 
fled from its power. B— triumphed over himself. 
He obeyed his father—did his duty to his young 
companions—was the blessed instrument of awa- 
kening the lady who was afterwards his wife—and 
without doubt has occasion to this day for devout 
thankfulness to God, that he was thus enabled to 
be faithful in the discharge of the singular duty he 
had undertaken. 

Should any of my young readers be similarly 
situated, perhaps the course of B— may assist 
them in forming an opinion as to the stand they 
should take. And if any one reads this who is 
fond of the mirth, and folly, and music, of the ball- 
room, let me ask you,.my friend, one or two ques- 
tions: Should you frequent a place where prayer 
would be out of place? If the thoughts, and the 
words, and the scenes of the ball room are not 
congenial to the spirit of prayer, is the reason not 
that in such pursuits there is something which con- 
science condemns? In the gaieties of those hours 
of folly which you have spent, has your mind ever 
been led to dwell on the solemn realities of the 
eternal world? Have you thought at such times 
that you were a dying creature, and soon would 
stand at the bar of a God whom you have slight- 
ed—at the judgment-seat of a Saviour whom you 
have rejected and despised? I know that such 
thoughts are strangers to such scenes. The heart 
that leaps with gladness at the sound of the viol, 
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seldom feels the solemnity of truth like this. But 
you are as likely to die in the ball-room as at 
home! And, oh! what an awful change for you, 
from the midst of the festive mirth of pleasure’s 
hall, to be summoned away to the judgment! No 
time is granted you to prepare for that assembly. 
Without a wedding garment you are found, and 
must be speechless when the Judge calls you to 
trial, What bitter regrets will then fill your heart, 
that here you were so madly bent on the follies of 
this world, that you would not think of a world to 
come! How awful to dance on the brink of the 
grave! You would not trifle if you saw the pit 
opening wide to engulph you. But you are dan- 
cing on the brink of the grave. You are trifling 
with the interests of your immortal soul, when the 
bottomless pit is yawning to swallow you in its 
fiery, waves. 
** Leave all your sparts and glittering toys; 
Come, share with us, eternal joys.’’ IRENZXUS. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
ANOTHER TALK ABOUT REPENTANCE, 

Mother. You often say, my daughter, that you 
wish you could repent, and love Christ, but that 
you cannot; and without enquiring into the reason, 
you seem satisfied to.go on in sin. There are 
several reasons why you do not repent; one is, you 
do not think of your sins. Even as good a man 
as David thought of his sins, and was troubled in 
view of them, and repented, and turned unto the 
Lord. 

Juliana. 1 know he did, mother, and I remem- 
ber a text about it. ‘‘ 1 thought on my ways, and 
turned my feet unto thy testimonies.” 

M. Yes; so far as he could remember them, he 
thought of all his wicked ways. He thought of all 
his wicked actions, all his wicked words, and the 
multitude of his wicked thoughts. And when he 
thought of them, he saw that he was very vile, 
that he was justly exposed to eternaldeath. When) 
he looked at the long black list of his transgres- 
sions, he saw that they were «Il against God; for 
he says, ‘‘ Against thee, thee only have I sinned.” 
Now, I want you to think of your sins; think of 
your sins against your brothers and sisters, against 
your parents, against your companions at school, 
against the domestics; think of your fretfulness, 
your unkindness, your disobedience, your sins of 
slander, your idleness; think of the many ways in 
which you have practically said to God, ‘‘ Depart 
from me;”’ think of your careless manner of reading 
the Bible, of your neglecting prayer, neglecting 
to keep holy the Sabbath day; think of your secret 
sins; think of all the multitude and multitude of 
your trifling, vain, and sinful thoughts; recollect 
that they are all written in the book of God’s re- 
membrance, and must, one day appear before the 
assembled universe. God said, concerning the 
Jews, that he would bring evil upon them, even 
the fruit of their thoughts; and O what would be- 
come of you, should God bring upon you the fruit 
of your thoughts! What if you should be called 
to render up your account before you have re- 
pented of them! 

J. O! mother, what shall I do, if I must repent 
of all my wicked thoughts! There are a great 
many ofthem. OI am sure there are a great 
many of them; and [ think +t willtake a great deal 
of repentance to repent of them all. Don’t you 
remember, mother, last summer, when we were 
walking in the woods, we came to a swarm of 
bees, and they all flew around us like a cloud, and 
began to sting us dreadfully; and now I think of 
my wicked thoughts, they seem to rise up before 
me as numerous as those bees. 

M. They are not only as numerous, my daugh- 
ter, but infinitely more so, and far more dangerous 
and deadly in their effects. If unrepented of, 
they will, ultimately, bite like a serpent, and sting 
like an adder. 

Another reason why you do not repent and love 
Christ is, because you do not think of Christ, and 
your obligations to love and serve him. 





J. Mother, I do think of Christ, every day, 
when I read the Bible, and pray, and when my 
teacher talks to me about him, and when you talk 
to me about him. 

_M. You think of him then, because you cannot 
help it; but, at other times, you do not seem to 
think of him at all. You do not count it your 
privilege to draw near to the Saviour, at all times, 
to feel that he is about your path, and about your 
dwelling, on your right hand and on your left, that 
where you are, there he is. You do not try to 
know a great deal about him. Suppose you were 
to go to England, and the people there should tell 
you that you must love the king of England, for all 
that country belonged to him, and you would have 
nothing but what he gave you; that all who did 
love him, and sought the good of his empire, and 
were grateful to him, he would finally receive into 
his mansion; but all others should be put to death. 
But you know nothing about the king of England; 
you did not try to inform yourself about his char- 
acter; you did not consider that you were daily 
living on his bounty; your mind was filled with 
other things, and of course you did not love him. 
By and by, the bloody mandate went forth that 
you must die. You were arrested, imprisoned, 
and finally led forth to execution. Should you not 
then bitterly repent not having thought about the 
king of England? about what he was doing for 
you, and your obligations to love and serve him? 
Now, if you would love Christ, you must think 
about him. Go to Bethlehem, and see him in the 
manger; go to Jerusalem, and see him weep over 
that city; behold little children, and see him take 
them in his arms and bless them; look around on 
the multitude of sick and afflicted, and see him 
heal and comfort them; go to the cold mountains, 
and hear his fervent prayer; see his patience; see 
that when he was reviled, he reviled not again. 
Go te Gethsemane, and see him sweat great drops 
of blood; go, to Calvary, and see him die for his 
enemies; go to the sepulchre of Joseph, and see 
him laid in the grave; go again and see him burst 
the bonds of death; go to Mount Olivet, and see 
him ascend to glory; go, on the wings of faith to 
heaven, and there behold him ever living to inter- 
cede for sin. Read all these interesting accounts, 
and many others, and let your mind be deeply af- 
fected in view of them. R. E. 


i chahiceehieeeeieneindienmannn’ 
PERSEVERANCE, 


John, said Mrs. S., you must learn your lesson 
before you go out to play. John began to hang 
down his head and whine, for he wished very much 
to go out with his brother to play. 

Come to me, my dear, said his mother. John 
walked slowly towards her—she put her arm around 
him and said, don’t you want to obey your moth- 
er? I want to go out, said John. Now, my son, 
said Mrs. S. go into the other room and pray to 
God to give you a heart to obey your mother. 

He went as his mother bade him; and when he 
returned, she asked him how he felt? I want to 
go out, answered John. Go again, said his moth- 
er, and ask God to give you a heart to obey your 
mother. John cried and did not like to go; but 
his mother told him God would hear his prayer, 
and he went again, but soon returned. Well, my 
dear, how do you feel now, asked his mother. 
John after rubbing' his eyes, whispered, I should 
like to go out. His mother embraced him, and 
lifting him upon her lap, said, my son, you are not 
quite willing to obey me yet. You must go and 
pray again, and pray more earnestly, if you wish 
God to give you what you ask for. John weary 
of asking for what he did not care much about, 
hesitated and lingered about. A friend who was 
sitting near, whispered in his ear, that he would 
feel much happier, if he would get his lesson, and 
thus please God by obliging his mother. But the 
heaving bosom and impatient sobs, plainly told that 
he had rather please himself. 

Again his mother told him to go and pray, and 
he obeyed her. But his countenance plainly in- 
dicated, that he had not been very earnest in his 


* 

supplications. His mother drew him near to her, 
and said, well, my son, how do you feel now? 
Are you willing to obey me? John answered, 
though not so pleasantly as before I want to go 
out. John, said his mother, you must persevere 
in praying. You must go again and ask God to 
give you a heart to obey me, and. you must desire 
what you ask for. 

John went the fourth time and prayed; and after 
a while returned with a smile upon his sweet face. 
The dark and angry scowl] had passed from his 
brow, and the tear of jey glistened in his eyes. 
He run to his mother laughing and crying togeth- 
er. Again she embraced him, and said, are you 
not now willing to obey me? John replied, yes. 
Then said she, go back, my dear, and thank your 
Heavenly Father for giving you a heart to obey me, 

John went and offered his thanks; and then re- 
turned and cheerfully learned his lesson. He ap- 
peared smiling and happy the remainder of the 
day. In the evening he told his mother he was 
happy. She asked him what made him feel so. 
He said, God, because I prayed to him. 

Now, I would ask, would it not be well for all, 
both old and young, to learn a lesson of persever- 
ance from this little boy? And if their prayer is 
not answered the first, or second time, let them 
go again and again to the throne of grace; and 
when it is, let them not forget to thank their heav- 
enly Father for it.—S. S. Advocate. 








MORALITY. 








HOPE AND MEMORY. 


A babe lay in its cradle. A being with bright 
hair, and a clear eye, came and kissed it’ Her 
name was Hope. Its nurse denied it a cake, for 
which it cried; but Hope told it of one in store 
for to-morrow. Its little sister gave it a flower, 
at which it clapped its hands joyfully, and Hope 
promised it fairer ones, which it should gather 
for itself, 

The babe grew to a boy. He was musing 
at the summer twilight. Another being, with a 
sweet, serious face, came and sat by him. Her 
name {yas Memory. And she said, ‘‘ Look behind 
thee, and tell me what thou seest.”’ 

The boy answered, ‘‘I see a short path, bor- 
dered with flowers. Butterflies spread out gay 
wings there, and birds sing among the shrubs. 
It seems to be the path where my feet have walk- — 
ed, for at the beginning of it is my own cradle.” 

‘* What art thou holding in thy hand?” asked 
Memory. And he answered, ‘‘ a book which my 
mother gave me.” ‘‘ Come hither,” said Memo- 
ry, with a gentle voice, ‘‘and I will teach thee 
how to get honey out of it, that shall be sweet, 
when thy hair is gray.” 

The boy became a youth. Once, as he Jay in 
his bed, Hope and Memory came to the pillow. 
Hope sang a merry song, like the lark when she 
rises from the nest to the skies. Afterwards, she 
said, ‘‘ Follow me, and thou shalt have music in 
thy heart, as sweet as the lay I sung thee.” 

But Memory said, ‘‘ He shall be mine also. 
Hope, why need we contend? For as long as he 
keepeth Virtue in his heart, we will be to him as 
sisters, all his life long.”” So, he embraced Hope 
and Memory, and was beloved of théfm both. 

When he awoke, they blessed him;"apd he gave 
ahand toeach. He became a man, and Hope 
girded him every morning for his labor, and every 
night he supped at the table of Memory, with 
Knowledge for their guest. 

At length, age found the man, and turned his 
temples white. To his dim eye, it seemed that 
the world was an altered place. But it was he 
himself who had changed, and the warm blood had 
grown cold in his veins. - 

Memory looked on him with grave and tender 
eyes, like a loving and long-tried friend. She sat 
down by his elbow-chair, and he said to her, 
‘* Thou hast not kept faithfully some jewels that I 
entrusted to thee. I fear that they are lost.” 





He answered mournfully and meekly, ‘‘ It may 
be so. The lock of my casket is worn. Some- 
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times I am weary, and fall asleep. Then Time 
purloins my key. But the gems that thou gavest 
me when life was new, see! | have lost none of 
them. They are as brilliant as when they first 
came into my hands.” 

Memory looked pitifully on him, as she ceased 
to speak, wishing to be forgiven. But Hope be- 
gan to unfold a radiant wing which she had long 
worn concealed beneath her robe, and daily tried 
its strength in a heavenward flight. 

The old man lay down to die. And as the soul 
went forth from the body, the angels took it. 
Memory ascended by its side, and went through 
the open gate of heaven. But Hope paused at the 
threshhold. There she expired, like a rose faint- 
ly giving forth its last odors. 

A glorious forin bent over her. Her name was 
Immortal Happiness. Hope commended to her 
the soul, which she had followed through the 
world. ‘‘ Religion,” she said, ‘ planted in it such 
seeds as bear the fruit of heavea. It is thine for- 
ever.” 

Her dying words were like the music of some 
breaking harp, mournful but sweet. And I heard 
the voice of angels saying, ‘‘ Hope that is born of 
the earth must die, but Memory is eternal as the 
books from which men are judged.” —Girl’s Book. 
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From the Religious Magazine. 
THE FIRESIDE. 

‘* Mother,” said Mary Lee, as she entered with 
glistening eye, the chamber where she was seated, 
** Cousin Ellen is in the parlor waiting to see you; 
and [ know what she wishes, Mother; she wishes 
me to come to her birth day party this afternoon; 
and you will say yes, won’t you mother,” said 
Mary, as she tripped gaily down the stairs, behind 
her, and they together entered the parlor. Ellen’s 
message from her mother and herself, requesting 
Mary’s attendance was soon delivered, and the 
glad permission given of its acceptance, should 
nothing now unseen prevent acompliance. ‘And 
I do not believe there will,” said Mary, as she 
bid Ellen good bye when they parted; for it all 
looks bright now, and I almost know I shall come.” 
Ellen then called at Anna Wilson’s, a few doors 
above Mary’s mansion; a friend of both the little 
girls, and one whom every body when they wished 
a happy and a pleasant visit, always invited as a 
member of the circle. Mary Lee saw Ellen ring- 
ing atthe door. ‘‘Oh mother,” she said; ‘‘Cousin 

Ellen is going in for Anna Wilson to come; and 
I am so glad, mother. And I hope that Caroline, 
and Charlotte, and Susan, and ever so many of 
the girls will be there; all of them, mother. And 
oh, what a good time we shall have, all of us there 
together.”” Mrs. Lee assented very cordially to 
Mary’s anticipations of pleasure, but reminded her 
of the many hours which would intervene before 
the time allotted for the visit. ‘‘ Four, five, six 
hours, Mary; and you will be able to accomplish 
a gootl deal before they have past.” ‘‘ Mother, I 
can take my basket,” said Mary; ‘‘ and perhaps 
finish my work for papa,” and she seated herself 
beside her mother, and for a few moments em- 
ployed herself diligently. But soon her voice was 
again heard;—‘‘ Mother, I wonder how long it is 
that I have been sitting here, I wonder if it is an 
hour, mother; perhaps it is more, it may be two 
hours;” and away she ran to look at the time- 
piece, and be sure how long it was.” Not one 
half hour had yet passed, and oh, what should she 
do, all the rest ofthe day. Once more she thought 
perhaps if she sat very quietly in her mother’s 
room, she could complete her work for her father; 
but then again she laid aside her intention, and 
resolved upon no definite employment. 

‘* T will read a little while first,” she said, ‘‘and 
then I will look at the time; and I will water my 
flowers again; and I will sit still a little while; 
and every now and then, I will look at the clock 
and see how fast it has moved. That will be the 
best way I think.” Poor Mary! the time seemed 


never to pass so slowly. Once, when she thought 
she had been sitting a long time quiet, since she 
last looked, but five minutes had gone; and not 
once did she find it nearly as late, as she had at 
first supposed. 

Four hours passed away. They had been long 
and weary; Mary returned to her mother’s cham- 
ber. ‘It was the longest day,” she said, ‘‘ she 
had ever seen; it seemed as long as a week;” 
and very glad and happy was Mary Lee, when 
her mother’s leave was granted, to commence her 
walk to her Cousin Ellen’s. 

Anna Wilson was as pleased as Mary Lee, to 
receive Ellen’s invitation for the afternoon. ‘‘And 
now, mother,” she said, ‘‘ what can I do that the 
time may pass away swiftly. There is my long 
History lesson; I might be able to learn that be- 
fore noon, and recite it to father when he comes 
home; and then perhaps, after that, I could fivish 
the little frock you are helping me to make for 
Martha Gray. Do you think I could do them 
both, if I begin now, mother?” Anna then left 
her mother, and her little brother Edward who 
loved so well to play with Anna during her time 
of study, and retired to a room alone. There she 
soon forgot all else that was passing around her; 
and bent all her efforts to imprint perfectly upon 
her memory the incidents which were presented on 
the interesting page before her. She forgot that 
time was passing; forgot her visit to Ellen; and 
was attentively reviewing for the last time the 
lines she believed she had learned, when a sum- 
mons came, the hour to dine had come, and all 
were waiting for Anna. ‘‘ Dinner time!” said the 
little girl, ‘‘ why it does not seem two moments 
hardly, since Ellen came, and now it will be but 
a little while, and I am gone till the evening.” 
The lesson in history promptly and perfectly re- 
peated, was recited by Anna to her father, and 
the little girl then seated to take the last and _fin- 
ishing stitches in the sick girl’s frock. ‘* And it 
may be, mother, 1 can carry the frock in, as I 
pass by. Martha would be glad I knowif it could 
come to night; for you know she is very poor, and 
she sgid to day what should she do, when that old 
one should be gone; for it was the last that they 
had.” Mrs. Wilson was soon after called to the 
performance of some domestic duty below, and 
Anna was left alone. She had nearly completed 
by her efforts, the piece she had intended, when 
her mother returned. ‘‘ Why, Anna, did you 
know how late you are? Mary Lee left home be- 
fore I came up; and I fear your visit will not be 
made in so good season as you had intended. 
And now lay aside the dress till the morning; a 
little season then spent with your needle, and. the 
frock will be finished.” ‘‘ Why, Mother,” said 
the surprised little girl, ‘‘ time to go now? why, it 
does not seem so long as it did in the morning, and 
I am sure that passed away soon. Oh, how little 
while a day is!” 

Mary Lee and Anna Wilson both met at the 
house of Ellen; passed a merry and a happy after- 
noon together, with their mates, and returned 
hand in hand, each to her own home. Good night, 
Mary; and good night, Anna; was more than 
once repeated by the happy girls before they part- 
ed, and upon their return home, both were soon 
lost in the quiet sleep, and pleasant dreams of 
childhood. Carina. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 


LETTERS FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS.—No. 1. 

Wailuku, Maui, November 2, 1837. 

- "To rue Reapers or THE Youtu’s Companion. 
My Dear Young Friends,—Having read sever- 
al numbers of the Youth’s Companion with much 
interest, and having a little “ge who delights 
in reading it, I requested Mr. Willis, through a 
friend of mine, to forward me the paper. This he 
kindly consented to do, at the same time saying 
that he should expect me to forward him commu- 











nications for the work. I confess that I set about 
complying with his request with a degree of reluc- 





tance lest I should crowd out something more in- 
teresting. I may not, however, decline the invi- 
tation to write for the children and youth who read 
the Companion. I pray God to assist me that I 
may write on subjects, and communicate informa- 
tion from these islands which shall do you good. 

I may not be very systematic in writing for the 
Companion. You have, | suppose, become con- 
siderably familiar with descriptions of the islands, 
of the climate, soil and productions. You have 
heard a good deal also of the people, of their 
former degradation, and their improvement. I 
may however occasionally speak of these topics. 
I hope to give you many interesting items of the 
history of this people; and I shall occasionally give 
you an account of things which happen here, and 
which are inserted in the Kumui Kamalii, or the 
children’s teacher, a small monthly magazine, print- 
ed at the islands. 

This afternoon, I attended a funeral of a little 
girl, who recently died at Waikepu, a small vil- 
lage two or three miles distant. I wish to tell you 
about funerals at these islands, how the people ap- 
pear, and how they bury their dead. In regard 
to the appearance of the people, I am sorry to say 
that they appear very heathenish in respect to their 
funerals. When a person dies, there is common- 
ly a great deal of wailing; that is, of loud, and 
sometimes extravagant crying. Some of the old 
people are remarkable for their adherence o this 
custom. They will wring their hands, and bow 
themselves to the ground; will raise their voice to 
a high pitch; their jaws being extended to the ut- 
most limits, they will send out most unearthly 
sounds, while the tears bedew their sable faces. 
I think Hoapili, the governor of this island, would 
make a noise well nigh as powerful, certainly as 
terrific as an African Lion. At midnight the sound 
is truly dismal. It may seem a little singular, but 
tis true, that the grief which thus pours forth 
like a torrent is soon expended, and by the time 
the body is dressed for the grave, all is over, 
Neighbors who convene at a funeral, and were 
the relatives, exhibit very little feeling, and not 
unfrequently there is a good deal of thoughtless 
levity. Though I have attended hundreds of fu- 
nerals, of persons of all ages and of every rank, 
yet I scarcely ever saw a tear shed at the grave 
of one of this poor people. It is amazing how 
quickly they seem to forget their friends. 

Some of the better sort, however, take consider- 
able pains to have adecent grave. Indeed, I fear 
that there is a good deal of superstition remaining 
in this particular. Several years ago, I was ri- 
ding in company with one of my brethren on Oahu; 
we were requested to call at a certain house and 
attend a funeral. After making remarks and 
praying, we looked at the corpse, and found that 
the people were about to bury the man with his 
hat on his head. At our request they removed it; 
probably however it was replaced on our leaving. 
I was once called to attend the funeral of a child, 
in my own immediate neighborhood. Just asthey 
were about to let down the coffin into the grave, 
I looked down, and saw a bunch of onions lying at 
the bettom. _ At my suggestion they were remov- 
ed; but I ascertained, on enquiry, that they were 
designed for the child on his way to the other 
world! Many are disposed to deposit the entire 
property of their deceased friends, consisting of 
mats, kapas, and wearing apparel, with their 
bodies. We are happy however, in being able to 
say that these superstitions are confined to those 
who for the most part stand aloof from instruction. 
The better sort seem to have singular notions of 
burying theirdead. As the greater part of the 
people are unable to procure coffins for their dead, 
and bury either in canoes, or in native cloth and 
mats, those who are able to obtain a board coffin 
seem much gratified. Some four or fiye years 
since, a yourg woman, the wife of one of our 
teachers died; and as she was a favorite of the 
head man of the place, he procured a coffin made 
for her. After it was finished, the-head man and 
several of the neighbors sat about, and talked and 
laughed, saying maikai kona hale—beautiful is her 
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house! These graves too are sometimes peculiar. 
The one prepared for the little girl whose funeral 
I attended to day, I will describe, as it will give 
you an idea of what we frequently see. ‘The 
grave was excavated to the depth of about eight 
feet, much larger than the coffin. One side was 
then scooped out so as to admit the coffin, which 
when deposited was nearly out of sight. The en- 
tire grave was lined with beautiful mats, which 
were fastened with wooden pins. ‘The body being 
consigned to its place, is covered with mats, after- 
wards with timbers prepared for the purpose, or 
boards, then filled with stones and dirt. Some- 
times they raise a monument of stone and earth, 
which they plaster and white wash. I have just 
been down to the buria! yard, and measured the 
monument which was erected upon the grave of 
the former head man of this place. It is nineteen 
feet long, eleven wide, and nearly sevenhigh. The 
grave was about twenty feet in depth, into which 
the body of Noa Auwa was let down witha tackle, 
a large frame being put up to support it. The pit 
seemed large enough to have contained a regiment 
of dead men! It was a fearful sight to look into it! 
The people have held the strange and super- 
stitious notion that no one who died on the Sab- 
bath could be saved, but I believe that they are 
abandoning it. Alas, the darkness of a people 
who have never, till recently, had the Bible, have 
never heard of Jesus, and the resurrection! 
Though much remains on the minds of the poor 
people of Hawaii, yet blessed be God to many of 
them the gospel has indeed brought life and im- 
mortality to light. Will you not pray and labor 
that the same gospel may illuminate all dark is- 
lands in the Pacific, and every benighted portion 
of the world? Your affectionate friend, 
. S. GREENE. 
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The Two Brothers, 


Two little boys, brothers, were members of a Sab- 
bath School in the city of N——. They conducted 
so badly, and were so obstinate, that their teacher 
could not manage them. They threatened to stab 
each other, and were expelled from the school. 
They were turned out by a vote of the little hoys who 
compose the school. A few Sabbaths afterwards, 
one of them was standing out side of the church, and 
was asked to come into theschool. Herefused. He 
said he would not go into such a school, he was too 
good to be seen there. His teacher left him, and in 
a few moments what was the situation of that little 
boy? Oh, it was shocking! He was swinging on 
the great iron gate in front of the church, which en- 
closes the steps; it broke from its hinges and fell upon 
his head, crushing it in such a shocking manner, as 
no pen can describe. His brains run out by the gate. 
‘He was immediately carried to the hospital, but he 
lived only about a week. His reason never returned, 
and he never knew what hurt him. Thus he went 
out of the world. 

The next Sabbath the other brother came to the 
superintendent, and in the most supplicating manner 
requested to be admitted into the school again. 
When the superintendent told him that he could not 
admit him, he cried so much the more. Finally, the 
superintendent told him, he would lay his case before 
his associates, and see what they would say. If they 
would admit him, he would cheerfully comply with 
his request. He did so, and when he put the ques- 
tion, “ will you let him come in among you again?” 
the room resounded, let him come in. He came in, 
and has behaved well ever since.—S. S. Advocate. 


re eee 
Hear Both Sides. 

Ma, can’t I have two apples this evening? Charles 
had four to-day, and would not give me one. 

I did not think Charles could be so selfish. Where 
did he get them? 

One of the boys at school gave them to him. 
had four; can’t I have two? 

Presently Charles entered. 

Charles, how could you be so selfish and ungener- 
ous, as not to give your brother a part of your apples, 
when you had so many? 

I did offer him as much as I had, Ma, and he would 
‘not take it. 

Yes, you offered me the half of one out of four. 

I should certainly think, Charles, you might have 
given your brother a whole apple at least. You may 
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go without any this evening, and he shall have yours. 

Now, ma, [’ll just tell you how it was. You know 
our teacher took us to walk. One of the boys bought 
some apples, and gave me four. 1 gave one to our 
teacher; one to a boy who had given me a piece of 
cake; I could do no less than give one tq the boy 
who walked with me, and I offered Frederic the half 
of the one I had left. Now, do you think that I ought 
to have given him any more? 

Frederic, is this so? 

I don’t know, ma’am, 

Have you any reason to doubt it. 

No, ma’am. 

Did not Charles offer you half of the only apple he 
had left? 

Yes, ma’am; but I think he might have given me 
a whole one. 

Ido not. I think he acted very properly in the 
distribution of the apples, and very generous in of- 
fering you the half of what he had reserved for him- 
self. Your partial representation was most unjust, 
and made me judge Charles wrongfully. I regret 
having condemned him unheard, and for your unfair 
representation, | shall insist that you forfeit your ap- 
ple, so that instead of getting two, you will have none; 
and I hope this circumstance may teach you ever 
after, that even in this world, honesty is the best 
policy. 

For my own part, I laid the lesson to heart, and 
regarded it as one more illustration of the obligation 
we are under to “‘hear both sides.”—Mother’s Mag. 


——~<— 

Affecting Anecdote of an Algerine Captain. 

An Algerine captain had been taken during a pi- 
ratical excursion, by a French vessel, whose com- 
mander had treated him with marked humanity and 
kindness during his captivity, and had at Jast restored 
him to liberty. ‘Ihe Algerine recognised this officer 
in the person of one of the victims they were in the 
act of tying to the cannon’s mouth. He instantly 
flew to the Dey, implored the Frenchman’s pardon, 
and stated the motives which made him sue for his 
life. ‘The ferocious Dey refused to listen to him, 
and ordered the cannon to be fired. The Algerine 
unhesitatingly threw himself upon the Frenchman, 
embraced him, and closely pressing him to his arms, 
turned to the gunner, and calmly said—* Fire! since 
I cannot save my benefactor, I shalt die with him.” 
All the spectators were affected at the sight; the gun- 
ner withdrew—and the people rescued the French- 
man in spite of the Dey; who, though unmexed at 
the scene, was unable to oppose any resistancé. 

|Campbell’s Letters from the South. 
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Melancholy Accidents. 


Yesterday afternoon a fine little girl eight years 
old, named Elizabeth Megan, whose parents reside 
in Market street, was run over by one of the railroad 
cars at the corner of Grand street and the Bowery. 
She was immediately conveyed to the Hospital, where 
it was deemed expedient to amputate one of her legs 
blow the knee, the lower part of it having been liter- 
ally crushed to pieces. The little sufferer however 
survived the operation only a few minutes. 


On Saturday, a son of Mr. Winslow, of the Alms 
House, about five years oll, got astride on the stair 
banister in the third story of the house, and fell from 
it on the banister of the secund story, and from that 
to the ground. None of his bones were broken, but 
he was dreadfully cut and bruised, and his recovery 
is extremely doubtful.—N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 


A party, consisting of Mr. Frost and three of his 
children, Messrs. Welsh and Hutchinson, a Miss 
Whitmore, and two brothers by the name of Metcalf, 
were out onan excursion of pleasure on Thursday 
last, on Monmouth Pond, and neither of them under- 
standing the management of the boat, it was capsized 
by the wind, and with the exception of the two Met- 
calfs, the whole party was drowned. ‘Their bodies 
were found on the succeeding day, and on Saturday 
were all buried from the meetinghouse in Monmouth. 
Mr. Frost has left a wife and three children. ‘The 
remainder of the party, we believe, were young un- 
married people.— Portland Advertiser. 


A sad accident occurred the other day in Jaffrey, 
which should be a warning to children. It seems 
that a young Miss, twelve years old, the daughter of 
Mrs. Chapman, who attended the school at a short 
distance from the village, having arrived in the morn- 
ing before any of the other scholars or the teacher, 
attempted to enter the house by raising a window, 
which she reached by the aid of a beam of wood 
placed against the building. As she was climbing in, 
the window fell—caught her by the neck, and stran- 
gled her. In this situation she was discovered by her 
school mates.—Keene Sentinel. . 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
DYING INFANT TO ITS MOTHER. 
Lines, addressed to Mrs. B——, at Lexington, Ga. and 

sung at the funeral of her Son, aged two years. 

Farewell, mother, I am dying, 

Death’s cold sweat is on ny brow, 

Rapidly my time is flying, 

Let me have that last kiss now. 

Why, dear mother, art thou weeping ? 

Tears will not death’s angel move, 

Soon thy Thomas will be sleeping, 

In the arms of Sovereign Love.’ 

I shall there meet little sister, 

‘There father’s image greet again, 

In God’s praises shall assist her, 

Fied is now the parting pain. 

Shall I say, dear mother, for thee, 

Soon thou’lt join us in the skies? 

Let me tell her that I saw thee 

Smiling, when death fixed my eyes. 

Music in my ear is ringing, 

Golden harps around me play, 

And a group of angels singing, 

Smiling, beckon me away. 

See, their shining wings are gleaming, 

From their lips hosannas swell, 

Heaven itself is on me beaming, 

Dearest mother, fare thee well. 


From the Mercantile Journal. 
LINES, 
Addressed to a litile girl of five years of age, on her 
birth day. 
Five summers have pass” over thee, 
My joyous, happy child— 
The rose has bloomed as oft, the bee 
Has waked its music wild; 
Since first thine infant lip I press’d, 
That on thy mother smiled, 
And soothed thy new born cares to rest— 
My own, my beauteous child. 
Again the wild flower decks the earth, 
Again unfolds the rose, 
The waken’d streamlet, gushing forth, 
Through the green valley flows. 
The bee on gladsome wing renews 
His circuit in the air; 
Again the rose and lily woos, 
And hums his love notes there. 
Compar’d with thy bright cheek, to me, 
How dim the roses shine— 
How harsh the murmurings of the bee, 
To that glad laugh of thine. 
The rose again will fade and die, 
The lilly droop its bell, 
The bee, on frozen pinion, hie 
Back to its waxen cell. 
The wild flower, sear’d by autumn’s blast, 
Shall wither as before— 
The stream, in icy fetters fast, 
Shall mourn its freedom o’er. 


But may that gladsome smile remain, 
To gild thy happy face, 

That light step bring thee oft again, 
To meet my fond embrace. 


THE WELCOME HOME, 

Ob! sweet is the hour that brings us home, 
Where all will spring to meet us; 

Where hands are striving as we come 
To be the first to greet us. 

When the world has spent its frowns and wrath, 
And care heen sorely pressing; 

*Tis sweet to leave the roving path, 
And find a fire-side blessing! 

Oh! joyfully dear is the homeward track, 

If we are but sure of a welcome back! 

<i 
Versification of the Ten Commandments, 


The decalogue has been thus tersely and quaintly 
rendered into rhyme and would, in this shape, be a 
good exercise for the memories of young children: 

I. Lam the Lord thy God—serve only me; 
II. Before no idols bow the impious knee; 
III. Use not my name in trifles, nor in jest; 
IV. Dare not profane my sacred day of rest; 
V. Ever to parents due obedience pay; 
VI. ‘Thy fellow creature, man, thou shalt not slay; 
VIL. In uo adult’rous commerce bear a part; 
VIII. From stealing keep with care thy hand and heart. 
IX. All false reports against thy neighbors hate; 
X. And ne’er indulge a wish for his estate. 











